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ANTI-LIBERAL LIBERALS— II 
(SCHMITT, SOREL) 



Carl Schmitt: A Democratic Anti-Liberal? 

In addressing the problematic of fascist anti-liberalism, a symptomatic 
case in point is that of Carl Schmitt, one of the brightest intellectuals 
to have aligned himself with fascism, sometimes considered one of the 
three major political thinkers of the 20th century alongside (the liberal) 
Hannah Arendt and (the communist) Antonio Gramsci. So a consid- 
eration of Schmitt's ideas will be indispensable for our purposes. The 
standard interpretation of Schmitt underscores his intractable hostility 
to liberalism; so insistent has been this view, that Schmitt's thought has 
even experienced an unlikely revival in the post-War period precisely 
among not a few left-wing critics of liberalism. They believe they have 
found in the German theoretician of law and politics a brother of 
arms of sorts, the enemy, perhaps, as the title of a left-wing biography 
of Schmitt has it (Balakrishnan 2002), but one from whose writings a 
vital criticism of liberalism can be gleaned, to subsequently augment, 
however critically and selectively, their own anti-liberal polemics. On 
the liberal side, too, Schmitt is invariably portrayed as an out-and-out 
anti-liberal and often, what is more, as an idiosyncratic democrat. I 
provide just two examples: 

Critique of liberalism has a long tradition. However, those launching 
critical attacks against liberalism frequently turn out to be liberals them- 
selves . . . Carl Schmitt's critique of liberalism is different. His polemic does 
not fit into the tradition of liberal self-criticism. . . . Schmitt systematically 
undermines the liberal principle of the rule of law. He wants it to be 
replaced by an authoritarian version of democracy, a democracy based 
on the substantial 'homogeneity' of the collective unity of the people 
rather than one resting upon the principles of participatory republican- 
ism. Although Schmitt until 1933 opposed the Nazi party, his ardent 
anti-liberalism entails from the outset the potential for fascism (Bielefeldt 
1998: 23). 

Similarly, Shadia B. Drury (1999: 82) argued that Schmitt promoted 
"the idea that liberalism and democracy are incompatible, and that 
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the latter is preferable to the former." Such a broad consensus vis-a-vis 
a pivotal thinker such as Schmitt thus appears to designate a solid, 
unquestionable anti-liberal stronghold within fascist thought. And yet, 
in my view, the standard interpretation is profoundly mistaken and 
needs to be radically redressed. Far from being utterly alien to the lib- 
eral tradition, Schmitt's critique of liberalism ought to be seen, indeed, 
as "liberal self-criticism," but from the radical right. Schmitt furnishes a 
paradigmatic illustration of the split of liberalism I have been outlining, 
whereby political liberalism is severely criticized, to the point of being 
jettisoned altogether, because it burdens capitalism and imperialism 
and boosts up democracy and socialism. I maintain that in their basic 
definition of Schmitt's position with regards to liberalism and democracy, 
Bielefeldt and Drury have got it quite wrong: I agree with Drury that 
Schmitt considered liberalism and democracy incompatible, but I think 
it is evident that he thought the former preferable to the latter. What he 
envisaged in dictatorship, and what facilitated his embrace of Nazism, 
was a way of discarding democracy — homogenous or otherwise — and 
preserving the capitalist and imperialist core of liberalism. To be sure, 
Schmitt himself did a lot to abet the subsequent confusion, since he 
could not quite openly state his aims and had to find roundabout ways 
of justifying this maneuver and camouflaging its real motives. In this 
he was not alone, but rather reflected the intrinsic necessity of fascism 
to employ double talk and diverse strategies of dissimulation. 

Schmitt's Adaptation of Classical Liberalism 

Many analyses of Schmitt's works are handicapped by insufficient atten- 
tion to the historical specificity of such texts. Thus, rather than someone 
who was grappling with an acute historical conundrum, the menace of 
mass democracy in a very specific time and place from the standpoint 
of the upper classes, Schmitt is often discussed as if he was a detached 
political scientist deftly juggling such abstractions as politics, liberalism, 
democracy, will of the people, and so on. Such synchronic notions are 
then extracted from their original context and projected onto our own 
times. This prevalent idealistic attitude was prefigured by Paul Hirst, 
when Telos was still happy to call itself "a nice leftist journal" (Piccone 
and Ulmen 1987: 3): "Because [Schmitt's] thinking about concrete 
political situations is not governed by any dogmatic political alternative, 
it exhibits a peculiar objectivity" (Hirst 1987: 16; italics added). This 
idealism is compounded by an interrelated lack of awareness of the 
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fundamental esotericism of Schmitt s rhetoric; there is very little willing- 
ness to consider the possibility that Schmitt was not wearing his heart 
on his sleeve. Instead, interpreters recurrently take him at face value: 
an unwise thing to do, when dealing with one who belonged to two 
groups of people not exactly known for their guilelessness: a fascist, to 
start with, and a fascist lawyer, to boot. We thus need to contextualize 
Schmitt, who was operating not in our social and political constellation 
but in his, which was drastically different. 

Schmitt underlined the powerlessness of political liberalism to cope 
with democracy, specifically mass democracy, and consequently the 
need to break out of this impasse by recourse to dictatorship, that would 
establish once and for all who is the sovereign, who is the one who can 
decide on the Ausnahmezustand, the state of emergency (literally: state 
of exception), and define the relevant "friend- enemy" groupings. The 
entire set of fundamental questions raised by Schmitt and the well- 
known answers he provided, derived from this historical predicament. 
And since Schmitt approaches this quandary as a jurist and grapples 
with the legalistic implications of the move to dictatorship, he becomes 
the personification of the upper classes' dilemma explained by Engels 
and Gumplowicz, that sees them legally confined within the — politi- 
cally liberal — straitjacket they themselves ordered made. "The parties 
of order," according to Engels (1895), "are perishing under the legal 
conditions created by themselves, ... in the end there is nothing left for 

them to do but themselves break through this dire legality Breach 

of the constitution, dictatorship...!" And for Gumplowicz, the bour- 
geoisie finds "the yoke of legal logic about its neck and must submit 
to its ideas," until, "from this unbearable condition," it appeals "to the 
despotic might of reaction" (1899: 149-150). The straitjacket is thus 
torn asunder, and Schmitt, quite from within the system, indeed from 
its very headquarters, provides an exquisitely erudite and sophisticated 
juristic counsel on how to do so. Schmitt was not the ultimate outsider 
portrayed by liberals, not a sworn enemy of liberalism, nor a "peculiarly 
objective" observer, but one of those upper-class travellers on board 
the liberal vessel, who was made anxious by the stormy waters of mass 
democracy and driven to consider what might best be ditched to get 
the ship steadied. Overboard goes political liberalism. 

Far from being a democratic critic of liberal politics, in his analysis of 
"the crisis of parliamentarianism," Schmitt displayed striking parallels 
with the standard, 19th century liberal critique of democratic politics. 
Schmitt did not deny the value of political liberalism as such, but 
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claimed that it had by then become historically outmoded and hence 
due to be replaced. And why, according to Schmitt, did it become 
obsolete? Is it because, as another conventional reading of Schmitt has 
it, liberalism is founded on discussion and rational decision-making, 
whereas an irascible fascist and totalitarian of Schmitt's ilk rather pre- 
fers clear-cut decisions and emphatic actions that defy the rational? In 
truth, Schmitt charged political liberalism, i.e., parliamentarianism, with 
being, or more precisely with becoming, an irrational system of ruling. 
It did once — in its 19th century heyday — involve reasoned discussion 
and dialogue between opposing ideas, leading to one argument pre- 
vailing over another. And this was the time when parliamentarianism 
was useful as well as meaningful, living up to its name which of course 
implies talking, convincing, reasoning. The problem, for Schmitt, is 
that this was no longer the case, that parliament had regretfully ceased 
to function as a locus of rational discussion. This fissure, symptomati- 
cally, he blamed on the advance of mass democracy. With the entry of 
the masses onto the political scene, reasoned discussion was at an end. 
Now parliament was a mere site of power struggles, a vulgar brawl of 
selfish, sectarian interests, disguised as discussion: 

Discussion means an exchange of opinion that is governed by the purpose 
of persuading one's opponent through rational arguments of the truth 
or justice of something ... To discussion belong shared convictions as 
premises, the willingness to be persuaded, independence of party ties, 
freedom from selfish interests. Most people today would regard such 

disinterestedness as scarcely possible The situation of parliamentarism 

is so critical today because the development of modern mass democracy 
has made argumentative public discussion an empty formality. . . . The 
parties ... do not face each other today discussing opinions, but as social 
or economic power-groups calculating their mutual interests and oppor- 
tunities for power, and they actually agree compromises and coalitions 
on this basis (Schmitt 1988: 5-6; italics added). 1 

Schmitt was wistful for the days of classical liberalism when an elite of 
wise men was ruling the state, setting argument against counter- argument 
until the best decision had been reached, and he bemoaned the fact 
that the masses had perverted this into a thinly veiled power-game. 
The class logic of such position is manifest. A democratic opponent 
of liberalism would have advanced the criticism that under liberal 



1 I introduce small changes to the translation, relying on the German original: 
Schmitt (1985). 
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democracy and its pluralistic veneer, under the cover of "the rule of the 
people," the bourgeoisie is still able to wield the state apparatus for its 
own advantage. This is a leftist argument familiar to modern ears, and 
there were similar voices heard in Schmitt's days, if surely to a lesser 
extent, given that liberal democracy at that time was a much livelier and 
indeed literally more re-publican affair as compared to our own, jaded, 
political era. Conversely, those — not all too numerous — contemporary 
German liberals who did support the Weimar Republic, the so-called 
Vernunftrepublikaner, often did so precisely on the grounds that the 
republic was not truly democratic, that a liberal elite was in reality 
covertly running the show. So argued such figures as Max Weber, Hugo 
Preuss and Friedrich Naumann. But Schmitt, explicitly referring to their 
elitist justification of democracy, was not so sanguine: 

Whether parliament actually possesses the capacity to build a political 
elite has since become very questionable. Today one would certainly not 
think so optimistically about this selection instrument; many would regard 
such hope as already outmoded. . . But worse and destroying almost every 
hope, in a few states, parliamentarism has already produced a situation in 
which all public business has become an object of spoils and compromise 
for the parties and their followers, and politics, far from being the concern 
of an elite, has become the despised business of a rather dubious class of 
persons (4; italics added). 

Schmitt thus opposed the Weimar Republic not because it is was still 
liberally conducted, behind the masses' back, by an elite, but precisely 
because it escaped the elites' control. He shared with Weber and the 
liberal democrats the ideal of elite rule; he was in that respect just as 
liberal as they were, but he disagreed with them that political liberalism 
can still be manipulated to the elites advantage. Here, he insisted, all 
hope is nearly lost. But their hope was also his. If they accepted the 
Republic as pseudo-democratic, he rejected it as genuinely so: 

Never mind. If someone still believes in parliamentarism, he will at least 
have to offer new arguments for it. A reference to Friedrich Naumann, 
Hugo Preuss and Max Weber is no longer sufficient. With all respect for 
these men, no one today would share their hope that through parliament 
the education of a political elite is readily guaranteed (7; italics added). 

If, "today," parliament can "no longer" be trusted, when was it a source 
of "hope" and "optimism"? Schmitt's anti-democratic and pro-liberal 
ideals can best be gauged by contrasting his two historical points of 
reference: if, on the bad side of parliamentary rule stands modern mass 
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democracy, such as exists in post-War Germany, on the good side stand 
the cabinets at the times preceding the extension of the suffrage, where 
a bourgeois elite exercised political power: 

Who still believes in this kind of openness? And in parliament as its grea- 
test platform? 

The arguments of Burke, Bentham, Guizot, and John Stuart Mill are thus 
antiquated today. The numerous definitions ... in which parliamentarism 
appears as essentially 'government by discussion' [originally in English] 
must accordingly also count as 'moldy' (7; italics added). 

Notice again the historical character of the argument: the reasons 
provided by classical 19th century liberalism are "antiquated today." 
They are not, that is, inherently inadequate, and were quite relevant to 
describe the parliamentary rule of their own times. But today, faced 
with the historical phenomenon of mass democracy, they have forfeited 
the legitimacy they once contained, and have become "moldy." Schmitt's 
narrative was strewn with such indications of underlying nostalgia for 
the liberalism that once was but is alas no longer: he spoke (8; italics 
added) of "the belief in parliament which once actually existed and 
which one no longer finds today" And: "today ...it is no longer a ques- 
tion of persuading one's opponent of the truth or justice of an opinion 
but rather of winning a majority in order to govern with it" (7; ital- 
ics added). The entire text is under the sign of an historical analysis, 
brought to bear on a specifically modern, 20th century, predicament, 
as the very title indicates: "The Spiritual-Historical Condition of Todays 
[heutigen] Parliamentarianism." Such recurrent "that-was-then / this- 
is-now" constructions underscore Schmitt's conviction that political 
liberalism, legitimate in the past, has run its course. To say that "Schmitt 
systematically undermines the liberal principle of the rule of law" is 
misleading inasmuch as, for Schmitt, political liberalism of the good 
kind has already been undermined, made a mockery of, under the 
grotesque disfiguration of mass democracy. And the positive historical 
counter-example — what a strange predilection on the part of a sworn 
anti-liberal! — is the classical liberalism preceding its mass degradation, 
where discussion was allegedly still worthy of its name: 

The much discussed crisis of parliamentarianism lies ... in the fact that 
today, as a result of the development of mass democracy, the belief in such 
principles is lost. The classical political liberals and pioneers of continental 
parliamentarianism were still completely convinced not only that public 
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discussion is an anti-dote against political corruption, but also of the 
moral value and the superiority of parliament. The typical representative 
of such belief is Guizot, a typical liberal of the times of Louis-Philippe. 
Parliament is for him a place where in public discussion, through argu- 
ment and counter-argument, the truth and the just are most safely to be 
found (Schmitt 1994: 60). 

Schmitt's positive — if "moldy" and "obsolete" — model of parliamentary 
rule is Guizot's, the same French liberal who had given his name to 
the notorious Systeme Guizot, which became a synonym for the tight- 
fisted, self-serving and hypocritical rule of a small bourgeois minority 
(suffrage was based on some 200,000 voters). Schmitt discounted the 
fact that mid- 19th century parliamentarianism was just as motivated 
by selfish interests and just as party-biased as in the early 20th century, 
only that back then it was only one group whose perspective was rep- 
resented and only one party that was able to voice its "selfish interests." 
Naturally, the fact that the bourgeoisie was able to rule supreme with- 
out having to take into consideration the majority of the population, 
made its process of decision-making much smoother and its discourse 
considerably more homogenous. It is a great deal easier, certainly, to 
convince one's interlocutor of the Tightness of one's position, if those 
engaged in dialogue share the same social and economic interests and 
those who do not are excluded from the conversation. But this hardly 
means that their discussion is more serious and genuine than the 
much more thorny interchange between social forces, indeed parties, 
representing clashing interests. Clearly, the move from the first stage 
of parliamentarism, to the second, would have been welcomed by a 
democratic anti-liberal, as Schmitt allegedly is, as a marked progress, not 
a retreat. And all democrats indeed, whatever their misgivings about 
liberal democracy, did not wish to revert back to the times of Burke, 
Guizot, or Bentham. It is illuminating to compare Schmitt's take on 
Guizot with that of Tocqueville, himself hardly a passionate champion 
of mass democracy, in fact its famous critic, who nonetheless found 
the exclusive practices of the Guizot-clique the antithesis of meaningful 
politics and true discussion: 

In a political life thus composed and led, what was most lacking . . . was 
political life itself. Such life could hardly emerge or survive within the 
sphere delineated for it by the constitution: the old aristocracy had been 
defeated, and the people were excluded. As every matter was settled by 
the members of one class, in accordance with their interests and points 
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of view, no battlefield could be found on which great parties might wage 
war. This peculiar homogeneity of position, interest, and consequentially 
of point of view which prevailed in what M. Guizot had called the legal 
country, deprived parliamentary debates of all originality, all reality, and 
so of all true passion. I have spent ten years of my life in the company 
of truly great minds who were in constant state of agitation without 
ever really becoming heated, and who expended all their perspicacity 
in the vain search for subjects on which they could seriously disagree 
(Tocqueville 1997: 9-10). 

It is as if Tocqueville's words were written in anticipated retort to 
Schmitt's claims, even to the point of deconstructing the alleged political 
value Schmitt ascribed to the homogeneity of classical liberal politics as 
opposed to the crippling heterogeneity of mass politics. For Tocqueville, 
precisely in such heterogeneity, in the clash of real "interests" and of 
"great parties," lies the essence of genuine politics, whereas the homo- 
geneity of Guizot's constellation is a token of a simulacra of politics, a 
mock-discussion, indeed a literally bogus parliament. It is a telling meas- 
ure of the staunch classical political liberalism underpinning Schmitt's 
position and of its stringent negation of democracy that Tocqueville 
appears by comparison a radical democrat and an incisive critic of classi- 
cal political liberalism. Where Tocqueville sees "lack of politics," Schmitt 
identifies genuine parliamentarianism; and where Tocqueville sees the 
potential for a true political "battlefield" upon which a real, red-blooded 
clash of interests may unfold, Schmitt complains that the masses have 
made "an empty formality" out of "public discussion." 

The Hyper-Politics of Weimar 

This analysis, incidentally, also belies the notion, oddly widespread 
among leftists, that Schmitt advanced a useful critique of the liberal 
"end of politics": 

Schmitt's thought serves as a warning against the dangers of complacency 
that a triumphant liberalism entails. ... It should shatter the illusions of all 
those who believe that the blurring of frontiers between Left and Right . . . 
constitute progress in the enlightened march of humanity towards a . . . 
cosmopolitan democracy. . . . When we take a look at the current state of 
democratic politics through a Schmittian lens, we realize how much the 
process of neutralization and depoliticization, already noticed by Schmitt, 
has progressed. Does not one of the most fashionable discourses nowadays 
proclaim the 'end of polities'? (Mouffe 1999a: 2-3) 
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But Schmitt, in truth, rather denounced the liberal beginning of politics. 
Liberalism he found problematic, not because it defused and muzzled 
politics, but because it opened up the political Pandoras box in the first 
place. The hateful Weimar Republic was, for Schmitt, as for most liber- 
als and conservatives, hyper-political, stretched to the limit by clashing 
political segments and interests. The problem was not any elimination 
of the friend- enemy divisions, but an intolerable multiplication of such 
lines, and, even more importantly, a division of the friend-enemy along 
the wrong, class lines (in Chapter 6, 1 address in greater detail the class- 
logic behind Schmitt's famous friend-enemy distinction. In a nutshell: 
it was meant not to revitalize or restore the dignity of the political, 
but to de-legitimize socialist politics and place it below the national 
one. 2 ) As an example of this repudiation of political pluralism, we can 
examine the following passage, in which Schmitt (1994: 215) criticizes 
the German democratic procedure. The beginning sounds, admittedly, 
somewhat akin to modern-day left-wing critiques of liberal democracy 
as a hollow process whereby the voters are being deftly maneuvered into 
channels pre-arranged from above: "Five party lists appear, formed in 
a most secretive, occult way, dictated by five organizations. The masses 
proceed, so to speak, into five already standing fencings, and the statis- 
tical record of this process is called 'election.' But what is it, in truth?" 
And yet, as the continuation of the discussion makes perfectly clear, 
Schmitt's whole point was to denounce this process not as leading to a 
political vacuum, not as making the masses choose between fake alter- 
natives, but, quite the opposite, as impossibly multiplying their choices 
between very real and sharply defined alternatives: 

In truth, it is a downright grotesque option between five utterly contra- 
dictory systems, ... five antithetical worldviews, state forms, and economic 
systems.. ., for example between atheism and Christianity, between social- 
ism and capitalism, between monarchy and republic, between Moscow, 
Rome, Wittenberg, Geneva, and The Brown House [the building housing 
the National Socialist headquarters in Munich] and other incompatible 
such friend- enemy alternatives..! (215; italics added). 

This political pluralism thus prevents the masses from becoming 
unified and homogenous: "Such a process only means that the people's 



2 This is also the conclusion of Hardt and Negri (2004: 6) as well as that of Wolin 
(2006: 247). 
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will is immediately and at its spring diverted into five channels and 
flows in five different directions, so that it can never flow together in 
a single stream" (215; italics added). The upshot of political liberal- 
ism is thus not a depoliticization but a social implosion, a pernicious 
proliferation of antagonisms of all sorts. Schmitt — exasperated by this 
pluralism of interests, namely by a real and operating democracy — was 
the one preaching neutralization and "blurring of frontiers between 
Left and Right." In Schmitt's quintessential analysis of "The Age of 
Neutralizations and Depoliticizations," a 1929 lecture added to the 1932 
edition of The Concept of The Political, it is evident that the defect of 
the modern, liberal state, is that it is unable and unwilling to eliminate 
the Left- Right schism: 

[0]ne and the same state cannot accommodate two contradictory eco- 
nomic systems, i.e., capitalism and communism are mutually exclusive. 
The Soviet state has realized the maxim cujus regio ejus oeconomia 
[meaning: whoever rules a given territory decides on the economy. 3 ] . . . 
Essential here is that a homogenous economic state conforms to eco- 
nomic thinking In an economic age, a state which does not claim 

to understand and direct economic relations must declare itself neutral 
with respect to political questions and decisions and thereby renounce 
its claim to rule. 

Now it is remarkable that the European liberal state of the nineteenth 
century could portray itself as a stato neutrale ed agnostico and could see 
its existential legitimation precisely in its neutrality (Schmitt 2007: 88). 

The liberal state must thus "renounce its claim to rule," since it does 
not homogenize politics and still worse, economics; it leaves un-decided 
the all-important modern conflict between capitalism and communism. 
And if Schmitt wished for a dictatorial Germany to emulate the Soviet 
example and forcefully eradicate one side of the economic schism, he 
clearly did not wish to see capitalism disappear. 

To look at current politics "through a Schmittian lens," is therefore 
to find it all in all satisfactorily homogenous, having restored the unity 
of interests and shared perspective upon which an elite can fruitfully 
reason and discuss. What one finds, in other words, is a condition not 
unlike that which prevailed under the complacent and triumphantly 
liberal Systeme Guizot whose engulfment by mass democracy Schmitt 
lamented. The parliamentarian crisis, along with mass democracy, has 
been contained. Liberalism, in the form of neo-liberalism, has shaken 



3 This follows Leo Strauss' notes to Schmitt (2007). 
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itself out of its democratic stupor, to regain its former, elitist vigour. 
The ongoing neo-liberal depoliticizing which we have been witnessing 
over the last 30 years, is not something to be criticized with Schmitt 
as much as it is a token, as it were, of a successful Schmittianizing of 
politics. This is evident in a number of ways, from the far reaching 
neutralization of internal social struggles throughout the western, lib- 
eral world, through the handing of political and economic decisions 
to small elites of so-called experts, unelected and unaccountable to the 
masses. Last but not least, it is evident in the way foreign politics has 
been conducted by the great Western powers, uncannily reproducing 
the ideal Schmittian pattern of a radicalization of the struggle between 
states and peoples, the Us vs. Them warfare, perhaps best encapsulated 
in the "clash of civilizations" and "the axis of evil" tropes. This is the 
fundamental mistake in extrapolating Schmitt's critique of the liberal- 
ism of his times to our own neo-liberal age. 4 One imagines Schmitt 
as providing a critique of the liberal practice of liquefying political 
antagonisms into some sort of bland, lukewarm, hegemonic porridge. 
Yet the liberalism that he fought against was not lukewarm, but red 
hot (and red indeed, in more than one sense). 

From Donoso to Schmitt: the Introduction of Demagoguery 

So far, I have analyzed the ideological core of Schmitt's position, which 
is elitist and anti- democratic in the extreme, while harking back to the 
liberalism preceding the fall of universal suffrage. And yet this core, 
while not particularly difficult to discern, was not openly admitted by 
Schmitt who, on the contrary, took care to envelop it in layers of rheto- 
ric. Overtly, Schmitt frequently spoke in favor of democracy and against 
liberalism. So those, like liberal critics and left-wing admirers, who would 
rather take Schmitt at face value, can indeed use such outward layers 
to portray him as a democratic anti-liberal, whom they respectively 



4 Such extrapolation, by the way, also discounts Schmitt's own emphasis on the 
purely contextual and circumstantial significance of political concepts. The following 
statement, for example, should serve as a caveat to those wishing to apply his ideas 
in vastly different times and constellations: "all political concepts, terms and images 
have a polemical meaning. They are focused on a specific conflict and are bound to a 
concrete situation; the result ... is a friend-enemy grouping, and they turn into empty 
and ghostlike abstractions when this situation disappears" (Schmitt 2007: 30). Schmitt's 
understood historiography, similarly, as inextricably embedded in the context of the 
present: "all historical knowledge is knowledge of the present, . . . such knowledge obtains 
its light and intensity from the present and in the most profound sense only serves 
the present..." (81). 
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condemn or praise. But why did Schmitt bother to encrypt his position, 
and how can its essence be distinguished from its appearance? 

We can begin to address this duplicity by comparing Schmitt to one 
of his major influences, the 19th century Spanish proponent of dicta- 
torship, Juan Donoso Cortes. Both political thinkers, confronted by 
the revolutionary upheaval of their times, envisage the same solution: 
a decisive move from political liberalism to authoritarianism because 
political liberalism can not take on the socialist challenge with any 
resolution, caught up in futile, endless discussions. For both, political 
liberalism has to be eliminated since it breeds the mortal enemy of the 
hierarchical state in the form of socialism. Both endorse dictatorship, 
but Donoso is perfectly straightforward about its anti- democratic char- 
acter; indeed, the whole point of eliminating political liberalism is to 
impede the socialist-democratic rule of the people. Schmitt, on the other 
hand, without distancing himself from Donoso's positions, nevertheless 
introduces an element totally absent in Donoso, by grounding his own 
apology for dictatorship on the odd claim that it will be democratic. 
The rule of liberalism, he contended, is only a sham democracy, so its 
elimination and the move to a dictatorship might be perfectly compat- 
ible with democracy; in fact it will only usher in the true "rule of the 
people." In the context of elucidating Donoso, Schmitt thus argued 
(1950: 36) that "dictatorship is the antithesis not of democracy but 
of discussion." But this is definitely not the way Donoso saw things. 
For him the problem with liberal "discussion" was that it 1) opened 
the dam gates of authority and tradition which 2) started the flood of 
reasoning and discussing that 3) culminated in democracy and social- 
ism. The reasons behind Donoso's bid to terminate liberal discussion, 
which he puts in the mouth of "democratic socialism" dialoguing with 
"liberalism," are vividly explained in the following passage: 

When you incite me to discuss, I forgive you, for you know not what 
you do; discussion, the universal dissolvent, . . . already eliminated your 
adversaries and will now eliminate you... [A] gainst discussion neither 
industry nor the coat of arms are of help; 'disussion' is the title under 
which death travels when it does not wish to get identified and goes 
incognito (Donoso 1851: 203). 

Donoso was not so much against liberal political freedom per se — in 
fact, as mentioned above, as long as it remained the restricted asset of 
the upper classes, he was himself a liberal — but only because, as the 1848 
revolutions traumatically exemplify, it leads, quite in spite of itself, to 
the advance of democratic socialism. As Nietzsche (1990: 106) would 
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put it some decades later, certain taboos are better not broken, certain 
questions better left un-broached: "The stupidity, fundamentally the 
instinct degeneration which is the cause of every stupidity today, lies 
in the existence of a labour question at all. About certain things one 
does not ask questions: first imperative of instinct." Donoso's anti-lib- 
eral misgivings in any event exclusively concerned political liberalism, 
metonymically referred to as "discussion." Notice the highly instructive 
way in which "discussion" is said to overwhelm "industry"! And while 
it is true, as Schmitt pointed out, that Donoso became infinitely con- 
temptuous of liberalism, and expressed himself much more respectfully 
about socialism, this was only because he considered socialism to be the 
real, deadly enemy, whereas liberalism was merely the foolish knave and 
the irresolute weakling who plays into the enemy's hands. The battle of 
Armageddon will be waged between the people and socialism, on the 
one side, and the elite and God, on the other: 

The liberal school, enemy at the same time of darkness and of light, has 
chosen for itself a God-knows-what uncertain twilight zone between the 
illuminated regions and the murky ones, between the eternal shadows 
and the divine auroras. Placed in this nameless region it embarked on 
the enterprise of governing without the people and without God, an 
extravagant and impossible enterprise: its days are numbered, for on one 
side of the horizon God is emerging, and on the other side the people. No 
one can say where it would be on the tremendous day of battle, when the 
field would be covered by the Catholic phalanxes and those of socialism 
(Donoso 1851: 206). 

Liberalism is incomparably weaker and less consistent than socialism, 
but for that very reason also incomparably less evil. It is caught indeed 
between God and Satan, which is an uncomfortable spot to be in, but 
democratic socialism is an outright emanation of Satan: "The social- 
ist schools, an abstraction of the barbaric multitudes which support 
them, examined according to their theoreticians and teachers, are much 
better placed than the liberal school . . . Socialism is powerful for no 
other reason than for being a satanic theology" (201). Therefore, for 
all his contempt for liberalism, there is no question whatsoever that 
Donoso was first and foremost anti- democratic and anti-socialist, and 
anti-liberal only since liberalism forms the antechamber of democratic 
socialism. For that reason, he did not exclude a political alliance with 
liberalism, in fact chastised the conservatives of his time, for failing to 
unite with the liberals to create a solid front against democracy, hence 
increasing the ranks of Satan, a fact of which Schmitt, moreover, was 
quite conscious: 
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Noteworthy and typical for Donoso's outlook is his evaluation of Prussian 
conservatism. This political orientation, which must have best appealed 
to him because of its monarchic and counterrevolutionary convictions, 
he judges very coldly. He sees it in a dangerous situation: as a reaction- 
ary party it distances itself from the liberal bourgeoisie, which is hence 
driven to align itself with the democrats; had it been less reactionary and 
somewhat more tolerant, it would have been able to establish in Prussia 
a more or less durable, at any rate well-ordered government (Schmitt 
1950: 56). 5 

Having re-capitulated Donoso's position, it becomes clear how capri- 
cious it was on Schmitt's part to suggest that Donoso's authoritarianism 
was anti-liberal, but not anti-democratic. But what is the reason for 
this divergence? How could a "homogenous" democrat like Schmitt, 
eager to put at the state's helm the "collective unity of the people," rely 
so heavily and admiringly on an ultraist anti-democrat like Donoso, 
who feared nothing more than precisely such popular rule? In truth, 
however, Schmitt was just as staunchly anti- democratic as his Spanish 
role model and the difference is merely the introduction of social dema- 
goguery into his argument, made necessary by the different historical 
circumstances under which he was writing. Schmitt, in fact, made it 
a point to acclaim the political realism of his tutor, one not bound to 
any idealistic fixations: 

Donoso's judgment constantly adjusted to the changing situation of for- 
eign affairs, since he was anything but the Don Quixote of an abstract 
principle. His perception of the realities of foreign politics was excep- 
tionally acute, his adaptability, in spite of rhetorical theses, astounding 
(59-60). 

And clearly it would be wrong to ascribe any such quixotism to Donoso's 
German pupil, or to underestimate his own "adaptability" and skill 
in exploiting "rhetorical theses." Donoso, living at the time preceding 



5 Schmitt's appreciation of Donoso's political realism, contradicts the attempt of 
liberals to portray him as a die-hard "conservative," fanatically opposed to even a 
dialogue with liberalism, to say nothing of an alliance: 

Schmitt's German version of conservatism, which shared so much with Nazism, 
has no direct links with American thought. Yet residues of his ideas can nonethe- 
less be detected in the ways in which conservatives today fight for their objectives. 
Liberals think of politics as a means; conservatives as an end. . . . Liberals think of 
conservatives as potential future allies; conservatives treat liberals as unworthy of 
recognition (Wolfe 2004). 
Whether correct or not in describing the position of American conservatives, this cer- 
tainly does not apply to Schmitt himself, who was far more pragmatically committed 
to the bourgeois order than most liberals are willing to acknowledge. 
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the mature challenge of mass democracy, felt no need to disguise his 
anti-popular sentiment nor exhibit any hesitation when equating the 
people's rule with Satanism. But Schmitt was writing in a period when 
the prospect of an open, anti-popular dictatorship was rather meager. 
Democracy was not an ideal to be taken lightly, much less to openly 
flout. He was therefore compelled, like most fascists, to gain some popu- 
lar support for his dictatorship, to present it as a legitimate expression 
of The People's will, a much more organic and coherent expression than 
the fragmented politics of liberalism. 

Leo Strauss, who understood something about the difference between 
what one avows and what one means, realized that for all his attacks 
on liberalism, what really concerned Schmitt was the democratic rise 
of the masses. It was they who constituted the true enemy. In an early 
(1932) review of Schmitt's The Concept of the Political, Strauss thus 
perceptively argued that "what ultimately matters to Schmitt is not the 
battle against liberalism." Rather, 

in order to gain a free line of fire, with a sweep of the hand [the mortal 
enemies] wave aside . . . the [liberal] neutral who lingers in the middle, 
interrupting the view of the enemy. The polemics against liberalism can 
therefore only signify a concomitant or preparatory action; it is meant to 
clear the field for the battle of decision between 'the spirit of technicity,' 
the 'mass faith that inspires an antireligious, this -worldly activism' and 
the opposite spirit and faith, which, as it seems, still has no name (in 
Meier 1995: 118). 6 

Let it also be noted that Schmitt, for his part, had clearly recognized 
himself in Strauss' interpretation. He is thus reported to have recom- 
mended Strauss' review to one of his confidants, Gunther Krauss, who 
worked under him in 1932-33: "You've got to read that. He saw through 
me and X-rayed me as nobody else has" (xvii). 

Fascism: Cui Bono? 

Apropos Leo Strauss, Schmitt was well aware of the long exoteric tradi- 
tion of "the political arcane," that of advertising to the people reassuring 
falsehoods, while esoterically keeping the cards close to the chest, a 
tradition which he saw in operation under all political forms, monarchy 



6 Consider, also, John McCormick's (1997: 5) informed emphasis on the fact that 
Schmitt's "main intellectual-political nemesis" was not liberalism, but socialism. 
Liberalism, he adds, became a target for criticism in the first place because it had 
"weakened Germany's position vis-a-vis socialism internally and internationally." 
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and aristocracy, as well as democracy and dictatorship. As he described 
unsentimentally in his book The Dictatorship, such esotericism was no 
deplorable aberration to be fought against but, for those who wished 
to run a state, an objective, timeless necessity: 

For the state certain measures are always necessary, in order to create an 
appearance of freedom, if only to calm the people, simulacra, decorative 
constitutions [Einrichtungen]. In contrast to such external, ostensible 
motives, the Arcana Reipublicae are the internal driving forces of the 
state (Schmitt 2006: 14). 7 

The question was thus simply how best to manipulate the people. Shadia 
B. Drury (1999: 83) underscored the fact that Schmitt regarded the need 
to feign an allegiance to democracy as a modern political must: "Even 
though democracy is self-refuting, it has remained the most irresistible 
political force in European history Every political movement that hopes 
to succeed must present itself in democratic guise — liberalism, Marxism, 
and socialism have done just that." Precisely from this correct observa- 
tion follows the necessity, which Schmitt must have felt, for fascism and 
dictatorship to follow suit and brandish "democracy." In view of this, it 
is all the more striking that Drury — habitually a judicious observer and 
one perfectly positioned to appreciate esotericism, which she has done in 
general very usefully with regards to Strauss — neglected to consider the 
possibility that Schmitt's "democracy" might have been a mere "guise." 
Instead, she took him at his word and concluded a marked preference 
on his part for democracy over liberalism. 8 Guided by such strategic 
considerations, Schmitt portrayed the move to a dictatorship, indeed a 
fascist one, as a development from which the people can only benefit: 

That fascism dispenses with elections and hates and despises the whole 
'elezionismo,' is not un-democratic but anti-liberal and springs from 
the correct realization that today's methods of secret individual voting 
threaten to privatize everything that pertains to the state and everything 
political, to completely drive the people as a unity out of the public sphere 
(the sovereign vanishes in the polling booth), and to degrade the will- 
formation of the state to the sum total of secret and private individual 
wills, that is, in reality, to uncontrollable mass desires and resentments. . . . 



7 See also the former and the next page, for a distinction between two main different 
forms of political esotericism, the Arcana imperii (that characterizes "normal times") 
and the Arcana dominationis (prevalent under the dictatorial state-of-exception). 

8 Then again, the fact that Drury herself is a committed liberal might explain her 
disinclination to treat Schmitt cynically in that respect. 
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The equation between democracy and secret individual voting is 19th 
century liberalism and not democracy (Schmitt 1994: 126). 

Schmitt did all he could to dress the wolf of fascism in democratic, 
sheep's clothing, simultaneously vouching for the anti-liberalism of 
fascism. But the historical and contemporary truth, as he knew all too 
well, was diametrically opposed: 19th century liberalism, which Schmitt 
essentially approved of but discarded since it was no longer practicable, 
rested precisely on the alleged "homogeneity" afforded by an exclusive 
elite rule which, quite like fascism in that regard, saw and promoted 
itself as identical with the good of "the nation," "the people," or "the 
state." For that very reason, 19th century bourgeois liberalism by no 
means wished to expand the suffrage, and see the sovereign (that is: 
the liberal elite) vanish in the polling booth. But Schmitt was content 
to overlook the tenacious popular struggle to obtain universal suffrage, 
conducted largely against the liberal bourgeoisie, and topped this off 
by labeling such suffrage un-democratic and liberal. Similarly, Schmitt 
was painfully aware of the fact that "secret individual voting" does not 
culminate in a privatization of the political or in a mere aggregate of 
disparate individual atoms. He realized that this process rather leads to 
the formation of powerful collectives, uniting large groups and classes, 
as he himself described, for example in the passages quoted above. But 
that is precisely what makes voting so threatening from an elitist point 
of view. Homogenous democracy, distilling the will of "the people as a 
unity," is a contradictio in adiecto, at least as long as a class society exists. 
That is precisely why any attempt at such homogenization without tran- 
scending class can only come about by way of a political exclusion, which 
classical liberalism achieved by keeping the suffrage strictly limited, and 
which fascism accomplished by abolishing it altogether (as well as with 
liberal recourse to the paraphernalia of the Arcana Reipublicae). Schmitt, 
as a rule, kept silent about this class character which liberal democracy 
bears, and tried to present it as a mere mathematical formula, devoid 
of any social content. As in the following passage: 

The parlance that is common today rests in truth on the fact that, since 
the 19th century, the 'people' became ever larger, and incorporated the 
mass, which was excluded as a matter of course from the old, classical 
democracy. Quantitatively, the participation in political life expanded 
evermore; that was the democratic progress. The demand for the franchise 
of woman, the demand to lower the age required for voting, everything 
which increased the number of those entitled to vote was consequently 
called 'democratic' (25; emphases added, except for the word 'mass'). 
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Notice the way Schmitt attempted to reduce "the democratic progress" 
to a mere matter of quantity, as implicitly opposed to quality He con- 
veniently left out the obvious and crucial fact that, with the gradual 
entry of "the masses" into politics, entered new social elements, new 
classes, from the lower middle classes right down to the working classes, 
which clearly involved more than a mere increase in the number of 
voters. Glaringly symptomatic is the way that, in recalling the progres- 
sive stages of democratic expansion, Schmitt neglected to mention the 
most central struggle, namely for the lowering and eventual elimina- 
tion of property restrictions, while remembering the infinitely less vital 
issue of the voters' ages: that is, an issue which does not bear directly 
on allocation of social power between classes; a Freudian slip, perhaps, 
but more properly a Machiavellian one. This small omission permitted 
Schmitt to unfold his further argument against liberal democracy, to the 
effect that abolishing it would entail no qualitative loss for the people, 
no real democratic setback, and merely contravene the liberal insistence 
on numbers, a claim which recurred in numerous fascist narratives. 
Consider, for example, Moeller van den Bruck's claim (1934: 118) that 
"Democracy does not depend on the form of the state but on the share 
which the people take in the working of the state." 

In his critique of liberalism and apologia for dictatorship, Schmitt, 
like other fascists, unwittingly reproduced the arguments of the German 
anti-revolutionaries of 1848, whose claims to represent the people's 
interests against the liberal revolution Engels and Marx scathingly 
dismantled in The Communist Manifesto: 

The fight of the German and, especially, of the Prussian bourgeoisie 
against feudal aristocracy and absolute monarchy, in other words, the 
liberal movement, became more earnest. 

By this, the long-wished for opportunity was offered to 'true socialism' 
of confronting the political movement with the socialist demands, of 
hurling the traditional anathemas against liberalism, against representa- 
tive government, against bourgeois competition, bourgeois freedom of 
the press, bourgeois legislation, bourgeois liberty and equality, and of 
preaching to the masses that they had nothing to gain, and everything to 
lose, by this bourgeois movement (Engels and Marx 2005: 78-79). 

Very similar indeed was the gist of Schmitt's anti-liberal polemic, with 
the obvious differences that it came already from within the bourgeois 
camp and, secondly, claimed to represent not "true socialism" (other 
fascists copiously employed this ideologeme: from Spengler and Jiinger 
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to Reventlow) but "true democracy." In a 1929 text dealing with "The 
Being and Becoming of the Fascist State," Schmitt (1994: 129) went as 
far as arguing that dictatorship will by necessity defend the weak from 
the capitalists: "Only a weak state is a capitalistic servant of private 
property Every strong state — if it is truly a higher third force and not 
simply identical with the economically strong — demonstrates its real 
power not against the weak, but against the socially and economically 
powerful." This, once again, suggests an anti-liberal position from the 
left, which upbraids the economic subservience of liberalism to capi- 
talism, at the expense of the people. But these are merely the exoteric 
trappings of Schmitt's argument, the demagogic facade, behind which 
hides a keen commitment precisely to the capitalist order. This esoteric 
truth can be intimated by the spurious nature of Schmitt's assurances 
regarding the benign nature of fascism vis-a-vis the working class. To 
be sure, as Schmitt claims and as every leftist critic of liberalism would 
agree, political liberalism favors the capitalist class over the working 
class. Yet from this, it certainly does not follow that a dictatorship will 
improve the workers' lot or enhance their power. Under bourgeois 
political liberalism the workers enjoy a variety of means — parties, 
unions, freedom of organization and of expression, and so on and so 
forth — which, while certainly imperfect and limited in power, are still 
highly valuable in facing the capitalist class, and constitute a thorn in 
the flesh of "the economically strong," who therefore urge the state to 
blunt the edge of these tools as much as possible if not confiscate them 
altogether. As Schmitt himself obliquely admitted in the same text: 

In highly industrialized states . . . the internal political condition is com- 
pletely dominated by the phenomenon of 'a structure of social equilib- 
rium' between capital and labor, employers and employees If today 

in highly developed states, employers and employees face each other 
with roughly equal social power and neither of these groups can impose 
a radical decision on the other without a dreadful civil war, then social 
decisions and fundamental constitutional changes become impossible 
through legal means (127). 

This account of the "social equilibrium" — which Schmitt also attributed 
to Otto Bauer, a key figure within so-called Austro-Marxism — clearly 
means that under dictatorship the balance might be turned both ways. 
A strong state might, indeed, serve to strengthen the workers at the 
capitalists' cost, but it might also serve to tilt the balance in the capital- 
ists' favor. And surely a dictatorship like Mussolini's, whose first move, 
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in fact the precondition for its accession to power, was to eliminate 
the working class as an independent sociopolitical factor, can only 
cynically be commended as one that will serve the employees, most 
particularly in a country such as Germany, where the organized power 
of the workers was arguably at an historical peak. In Austria, too, the 
"weak," — i.e., liberal-democratic — state which Otto Bauer supported, 
allowed the socialists, by way of their democratic majorities, to wrest 
from capitalism unprecedented gains for the workers and, in what has 
gone down in history as "red Vienna," erect a groundbreaking system 
of public housing, healthcare, education, leisure activities, etc. These 
achievements, financed by heavily progressive taxation, expose Schmitt's 
commitment to "the economically powerful," who were eager to see the 
"equilibrium" shift their way. And indeed, it was the cessation of politi- 
cal liberalism under Dollfuss and the transition to the Austro-fascist 
strong state, that permitted the employers to reinstate a classically liberal 
economic policy of cuts in public spending, a balancing of the budget 
and support for business, under the financial advice of no other than 
Ludwig von Mises. Both these historical examples demonstrate vividly 
what was really at stake in the choice between the "weak," liberal-demo- 
cratic state, and the "strong," fascist one, and who were the respective 
beneficiaries of each one. 

Repelling the Democratic Pickpocket 

There is still the possibility that such reasoning does Schmitt an injustice 
by overestimating his political and social acumen. Maybe the famed 
jurist was in reality infinitely more ingenuous and less shrewd than he 
is usually considered, and hence sincerely believed that fascism would 
inevitably improve the workers' position and endow them with greater 
social power? Yet there is no reason to doubt Schmitt's well-earned 
reputation, for a cunning jurist he indeed was. He knew well enough 
that political liberalism under mass democracy does not simply play 
into the hands of the capitalists and the propertied classes. In common 
with economic liberals, he clearly appreciated the challenges from below 
which such a system entailed. Going in fact beyond a mere appreciation 
of these dangers, he proceeded, if briefly, to analyze and conceptualize 
them. Let us examine a short essay, "Democracy and Finance," written 
in 1927, that is two years before his just quoted exposition of the fascist 
state. In this text, Schmitt (1994: 97; italics added) uncharacteristically 
addressed the economic issue directly, elucidating the inherent tension 
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between modern mass democracy and finance, that is, a vital plank of 
liberal economics. Schmitt, at the very start, actually argued that "the 
terrain on which the momentous split [Zwiespalt] between liberalism 
and democracy is most strongly manifested, is finance." Where did 
Schmitt identify this split? Did he, as a democratic critic of the weak, 
pseudo-democratic state would have done, point to the way that politi- 
cal liberalism panders to the interests of the economically strong at the 
expense of the weak? Not at all. Quite as an economic liberal would 
have argued, Schmitt described the way 20th century mass democracy, 
unlike 19th century parliamentarianism in which the suffrage was still 
limited along property lines, makes substantial inroads into the prop- 
erty of the wealthy by progressive taxation, imposed and favored by 
the majority of the poor: 

As soon as economic categories take the place of political concepts, and 
economic contrasts associated with a Marxist understanding of class 
endanger democratic homogeneity, all notions of 'finance' are changed . . . 
According to the conventional, in their historical roots part feudal 
[standisch] part liberal-bourgeois convictions, the one who pays taxes, 
must also be the one who authorises them and controls their administra- 
tion. . . . The famous liberal saying 'no taxation without representation' is 
only meaningful if the reverse is also true (97-98). 

This, namely, is the ideal situation from a classically liberal point of 
view. "No taxation without representation; no representation without 
taxation": a tenet that any member of the Guizot cabinet would have 
emphatically subscribed to. But this "democratic homogeneity" is dis- 
rupted by economic conflicts and a Marxist concept of class. Schmitt's 
ideal of democratic homogeneity boils down to class society preceding 
the political enfranchisement of the masses. But in "the mass democracy 
of modern industrial states," Schmitt affirms, "such simple contexts and 
attributions can no longer be sustained." Once the masses are granted 
entry into the polling booth, such homogeneity goes down the drain, 
and the sovereign is lost in the crowd: 

The 'people,' that is the majority which legislates on taxation, prescribes 
also to the outvoted minority taxes and social expenses. This is certainly 
something substantially different from the old notion, that taxes are, in 
a banal phrasing, self-evidently to be collected only 'out of one's own 
pocket.' Today. . . the very notion. . . of 'one's own pocket' has lost its class 

[standisch] or its individualistic simplicity Since here, too, 'the people,' 

that is, the voting majority, which 'authorizes' taxes and expenses and 'the 
people,' that is, the taxpayers, those who in economic reality actually pay 
them, are no longer conclusively the same quantities (98). 
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These complaints are classical liberal economics of the 19th century, 
voicing their gravest anxieties vis-a-vis mass democracy dipping its 
countless fingered hand into the bourgeois' pocket, and were the basis 
of its sternest opposition to universal suffrage. They might have been 
copied down from any number of liberal texts. So here, the demagogic 
nature of Schmitt's assurances that a fascist dictatorship will endorse 
the "economically weak" is unceremoniously unveiled. Schmitt plainly 
recognized how a weak state does not seamlessly serve the capitalists, 
and knew that a strong one, a fascist one above all, would eliminate 
the irksome split between mass democracy and finance in the latter's 
favor. The democratic homogeneity of the past simply meant that the 
majority were excluded from politics, and hence class antagonisms — 
which certainly were not lacking under feudal and liberal-bourgeois 
conditions — disappeared from sight. Under a Schmittian dictatorship, 
therefore, "the people" will be again united, that is, will again consist 
of those same taxpayers who at present have to share representation 
with the majority. Notice the way Schmitt put the word "authorize" in 
quotation marks, suggesting the illegitimate nature of the imposition 
of taxes by the masses. 

In conclusion, it can be seen how, squarely against Heiner Bielefeldt's 
interpretation, quoted above, Schmitt's opposition to the Weimar 
Republic was not really motivated by "ardent anti-liberalism" and by the 
desire to establish a "democracy based on the substantial 'homogeneity' 
of the collective unity of the people." In truth, it concealed the desire 
rather to return to the liberal status quo ante, before "the people" got 
insupportably puffed up. Equally, Chantal Mouffe turns Schmitt on his 
head when she affirms (1999b: 43) that he "had nothing but contempt 
for the constraints imposed by liberal institutions on the democratic 
will of the people." As I attempted to show, the very opposite was the 
case: Schmitt's whole maneuver was aimed at bursting the constraints 
imposed by the democratic will of the people on liberal institutions. But 
he saw fit, consummate legal expert that he was, to disguise these esoteric 
intentions, and broadcast — exoterically — the good news that fascism 
suits democracy much more so than political liberalism. Like his role 
model Donoso, and like a great number of outright liberals, Schmitt was 
anti-liberal only in the political sense — and even that only if we ignore 
the dictatorial loophole that was implicit in the liberal conception from 
Locke onwards — but not at odds with liberalism as a socioeconomic 
system. Schmitt was thus anti-liberal indeed, but in a very liberal way. 
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He embraced dictatorship to avert the triumph and rescind the gains, 
political and hence economical, of popular democracy. 9 

The Strange Case of Georges Sorel 

The last anti-liberal liberal whose ideas I wish to examine is Georges 
Sorel, who has been traditionally assigned an important place in the 
genealogy of fascism. My historiographic point of reference in this 
case is the Israeli historian, Zeev Sternhell, for whom the fin-de-siecle 
French political thinker represents well-nigh the ideological founder of 
fascism, the one who had triggered the all-important "anti-materialist 
revision of Marxism" from which the "fascist synthesis" has emerged. 
The confrontation with Sorel's ideas will thus afford us the proper occa- 
sion to deal critically with Sternhell's highly influential theory of fascism 
and proto-fascism, which has been responsible, perhaps more than any 
other single scholarly factor, for a far-reaching transubstantiation of the 
mainstream historiographic understanding of fascism. 

The undeniable merits of Sternhell's studies notwithstanding — above 
all the fact that they have helped to expand the habitual scholarly focus 
to seriously include the French intellectual and political tradition, 
thereby showing that fascism was a pan-European phenomenon, rather 
than a mere local accident — the theoretical framework he proposed 
has proven problematical. Fascism, he argued, was not the exclusively 
right-wing political current it was thought to be, it was "neither right 
nor left," and in fact in its original impulse much more indebted to 
the left. It had inspired a new school of ideological interpretation that 
denies the class content formerly ascribed to fascism, and assumes 
that ideology was the central part of fascist politics rather than any 
social or material concern, without in reality providing the necessary 



9 As part of an overall effort to depict fascism as a force apart from capitalism, 
Michael Mann underplays Schmitt's commitment to capitalism. Schmitt's emphasis, 
according to Mann was on "the state" and on "order" (see Mann 2004: 75-77). But it 
was clearly not Schmitt's concern, for he could have had both, and in abundance, in a 
Bolshevik Germany, emulating the Soviet lead. But such order and such state were his 
nightmare. The abstract ideals of state and order were thus only meaningful as subser- 
vient to the concrete aims of capitalism and imperialistic expansion. Let us not forget, 
against the attempt to downplay the centrality of the economical to Schmitt, and by 
extension to fascism, his categorical statement that "the terrain on which the momentous 
split between liberalism and democracy is most strongly manifested, is finance." 



